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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 


[Continued from page 611.] 


I labored in Truth’s service in the Island 
about five months, and had great service for the 
jemany received the Truth, and things 
were well among Friends and in good order. 
Se being clear of the service there, and having 
drawings on my spirit to New England, I took 
yeaneee for Rhode Island in a yacht, that 
oseph Bryar, a Friend, was master of. When 
they were near ready to sail, I went and took 
‘leave of the Governor, and he was very kind 
and friendly. The day we sailed many Friends 
came to Bridgetown to take their leave, and we 
ae in the love of God, and sweet unity of 
is blessed Spirit, in much tenderness. Thomas 
n, a Friend and Doctor, went with me. 
a good comfortable passage, and came 
well to Rhode Island in about three weeks. 
At that time New England was at war with 
the Indians, except the Colony of Rhode Island, 
the Governor of it being a Friend, yet the 
Indians burnt several towns out of the Island, 
and killed several people that belonged to the 
Government, but by the Lord’s. providential 
hand, were not suffered to into the Island. 
The Indians prevailed mightily, burnt many 
considerable towns, killed and murdered people 
daily. It was a perilous time, and the 
infested with murderers, the Indians lying 
hidden in bushes, shot men down as they 


» 


ways |.and had a meeting with them on the:Fi 


travelled before they saw them, and many were 
murdered after that manner. ; 
When I had stayed some mA&tings with 
Friends in Rhode Island, it was with me to 
travel Eastward towards Piscattaway, to visit 
Friends there under distress, by reason of the 
war, though all looked upon it dangerous tra- 
velling; however I committed my life to God 
that gave it, and took my journey. One Friend 
ventured to go with me, to guide me through 
the woods to Sandwich, and by the Lord’s good 
hand we got safe there. Friends were glad of 
my coming, for there was an honest tender 
ople there, that loved the Lord and his Truth. 
Lomgé with them two meetings, and we:were 
well refreshed in the Lord, and one in another. 
I travelled from thence to Seffenase, and had a 
meeting there, from thence to Boston alone, 
being thirty miles, and stayed ome meeting; 
then went to Salem, and so to Piscattaway 
river, visiting Friends, and having meetings*at 
several places. I came to Great Island, and 
stayed a meeting or two with Friends: there, 
and we were well refreshed together in the 
Lord. emia 
Then leaving horse there, I’ went im a 
boat to Nicholas ; ley’s, a man of ‘notesin 
that country (he and his wife were both honest 
Friends) from thence over the fiver several 
giles, where there were many honest Friends, 


of 
the week; it was a large and «pre 
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the Lord for that comfortable opportunity. 
After the meeting I took leave of Friends in the 
love of God, and went back to Nicholas Shap- 
ley’s, stayed there two or three days, and had a 
meeting there; many Friends and others came 
to it; a good meeting it was; we had also a 
Men’s Meeting about Church affairs. 

Now about this time there was a cessation 
of the war with the Indians on that river, and 
one evening, whilst I was at Nicholas Shapley’s, 
there came in fourteen lusty Indian men, with 
their heads trimmed, and faces painted for 
war; they looked fierce ; I sat down with them 
in the hall, and would have discoursed with 
them familiarly, for some of them spoke broken 
English; but they were churlish, and their 
countenances bloody. So I left them, and told 
the Friend, I saw they intended mischief in 
their hearts, but the Lord chained them, and 
they went away in the night without doing us 
any harm. Next day I was to go to Great 
Island, and in the morning Nicholas Shapley 
told me that he was informed the Indians in- 
tended to make a new insurrection. Se I went 
by water to Great Island, as I intended, and 
had a heavenly meeting with Friends before 
parting ; so I left them tender, in a sense of 
the love of God. After I left them the Indians 
rose in arms and murdered about seventy Chris- 
tians, as the post brought news, but I did not 
hear of one Friend murdered that night. 

I came back to Salem, and had several meet- 
ings in that quarter, in some places where none 
had been before. I had two meetings at Mar- 
ble Head; many resorted to them; several were 
convinced and received the truth. People’s 
minds were down, because of the Indian wars 
that prevailed mightily upon them. 

I travelled in many places as with my life in 
my hand, leaving all to the Lord that rules in 
heaven and earth. I heard of some tender peo- 
ple at a place called Reading, so I and five or 
six Friends more went there to an ancient 
man’s house, whose name was Gould. His 
house was a garrison, for at that time most of 
the people in those parts, except Friends, were 
in garrisons for fear of the Indians. When we 
«ame to his house the gates were locked ; we 
called, and the old man opened the gate ; there 
was one of their Elders at prayer, so I stopped 
Friends until he had done, then we went into 
the room where several were met to exercise 
religion, but they seemed to be disturbed at 
our coming in. I stood still and told them we 
came not to disturb them, for I loved religion 

. and was seeking religious people; the old man 
.of the house bid us sit down, and he sat by me. 
» As Igat, my heart being full of the power 
and spirit of the Lord, the love of God ran 
pact me to the people. I told them I had 
ing in my heart to declare among them 
if they would give me leave. The master of the 
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house who sat by me bid me speak, and my 
heart being full of the word of life, I spoke of 
the mysteries of God’s kingdom, and as I was 
speaking I touched a little upon the priests, 
the old man clapped me on the shoulder and 
said he must stop me for I had spoken against 
their ministers; so I stopped, for I was tender 
of them and felt they were a tender people, yet 
my heart was full of heavenly matter. After a 
little pause I told them I had many things to 


declare unto them of the things of God, but 


being in that house must have leave of the 
master of it; he bid me speak on, which I did 
in the demonstration of the spirit and power of 
the Lord, so that their consciences were awa- 
kened, and the witness of God in them answer- 
ed to the truth of the testimony; they were 
broken into many tears, and when I was el 

in declaration, gan the meeting vith 
fervent prayer to the Lord. 

The old man rising up got me in his arms, 
and said he owned what I had spoken, and 
thanked God that he could understand it, and 
said he had heard that we denied the Serip- 
tures, and denied Christ who died for us, which 
was the cause of that great difference betwixt 
their ministers and us, but he understood this 
day that we owned both Christ and the Serip- 
tures, therefore would know the reason of the 
difference betwixt their ministers and us? I 
told him their ministers were satisfied with the 
talk of Christ and the Scriptures, and we could 
not be satisfied without the sure, inward divine 
knowledge of God and Christ, and the enjoy- 
ments of those comforts the Scriptures declared 
of, which true believers enjoyed in the primi- 
tive times. The old man replied with tears, 
those were the things he wanted. He would 
not let us go until we had eaten some victuals 
with him, though at that time provisions were 
scarce, because of the great destruction by the 
wars, thus leaving them loving and tender. 
When we parted the old man wept, got mein 
his arms and said he doubted he should never 
see me again. 

I went from thence to Boston and had meet- 
ings there, and in several places in that quarter, 
having great exercise with some who professed 
truth and lived not in it, which did mucli® 
hurt and hindered the Lord’s work. Wheml 
was clear of those parts I went back to Rhode 
Island by sea in a little bark belonging to 
Edward Wharton, a Friend who lived at ie: 
In some few days we landed at Rhode Island 
where great troubles attended Friends by reason 
of the wars, which lay very heavy on be- 
longing to that quarter without the Island, the 
Indians killing and burning all before them. 
And the people who were not Friends were out- 

to fight, but the Governér being 4 
Friend (one Walter Clark) could not give com- 
missions to kill and destroy men. Friends 
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were glad of my coming, and it pleased God 
that it was to good purpose in several respects ; 
the faithful and honest-hearted among Friends 
were much helped and strengthened by my 
me oes I stayed some time among them 
and had many blessed and heavenly meetings 
to worship God; also Men’s Meetings fer 
Church affairs. 

Whilst I stayed at Rhode Island the heat of 
the Indian war abated, for King Philip, the 
chief in that war of the Indians, was killed and 
his party subdued. Presently a sickness came 
which proved mortal and took many away, few 
families in the Island but lost some in two or 
three days’ sickness. Many Friends died, yet 
I constantly visited sick families of Friends, 
although the smell of the sickness was loath- 
some, and many times I could feel all the parts 
of my body as it were loaden with it, so that I 
would say to sick families, it was much I did 
not carry their sickness away, I was so loaden 
therewith. After some time it seized on me 
with such violence that I was forced to keep 
my bed at Walter Newberry’s in Newport. 

Then some loose spirits that I had dealt with 
for their looseness were glad and thought their 
eurb and reins were taken off, but the Lord 
healed and raised me up, so that in about ten 
days’ time I was able to appear in public meet- 
ings, and although my body was thin and weak 
by reason of travels and troubles with wrong 
spirits, loose livers and false brethren, yet the 
Lord’s power carried over all. When I had 
stayed some time laboring in those parts, and 
was clear of that service, I was drawn towards 
New York, and James Fletcher being here in 
the service of Truth, would go with me. So 
we took our leave of Friends in the love of 
Ged, and took shipping at Rhode Island for 
New York. 

(To be continued,) 


SELF-RESIGNATION: (OR DEVOTEDNESS OF 
HEART. ) 


The excellent Worthington, in his well known 
treatise on self-resignation, says, ‘‘Self-resig- 
nation is the way to true rest,—a holy rest; the 
Sabbath of the soul, as St. Austin calls it. If 
thou wilt enjoy the true rest, and keep the in- 
ward Sabbath, thou must not do thine own 
Ways, nor speak thine own words, nor find thine 
own pleasure (to borrow those words in Isaiah 
Wiii.) thou must cease from thine own works, 
as the phrase is, Heb. iv. 10. As the soul 
groweth in resignation, it returns more to its rest ; 
it comes to be more as it would be by being more 
restored towards its original constitution, its 
first state. The resigned soul enjoys religion 
in all the sweetness and privileges thereof; it 
is pre to taste and see how good the Lord 
is. To him that overcometh (that overcometh 

own will,—those lusts that war against the 


soul,) shall be given the hidden manna, and the 
white stone with a new name written in it, 
known by him only that receiveth it; and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with his joy. Such 
a one that hath meat to eat which the world 
knows not of, and is fed with the food of angels. 
There is indeed, pain, in the first tearing off 
our wills from those things they cleaved and 
stuck fast to. As it is said of the milch kine 
that drew the ark, their calves being shut up, 
they went lowing all the way that they went to 
Bethshemesh. So it is with souls in their pas- 
sage to resignation ;—they, then parting with 
what was dear to them, fondly beloved, and 
eagerly pursued by them ;—with that, in fact, 
which was their life and nature. 

But they are no sooner arrived at this state 
but the bitterness of death is past,—the bitter- 
ness of the death of the old corrupt man ; the 
hour of travail is over, and they remember no 
more the anguish, for joy that the new man, 
created after the image of God, is born within 
them. They have broken through the difficul- 
ties of the way and got out of the wilderness, 
over Jordan; and*their feet are on the holy 
land,—the land of righteousness and peace. 
Henceforth, the ways of religion are not (as be- 
fore) grievous, but paths of peace and ways of 
pleasantness ; flowery and sweet, rosy and soft 
ways. Religion is now become their temper, 
constitution and life; and sin is grievous, 
strange and hard to them. ’Tis not so trouble- 
some to be patient as to be passionate ; to for- 
give as to revenge. Humility is more easy to 
them than pride ; chastity and purity are more 
sweet than lust and sensuality. The inward 
voice of such a soul is, ‘I delight to do thy 
will, O my God!’ There is no such liberty as 
to be free to good, and enlarged to spiritual 
obedience. He that is so, hath an empire with- 
in him ; he is in his own power ; he hath victo- 
ry over the world,—both the good and evil 
things of it; his mind is unhampered, disen- 
thralled and set loose ; and it is lord over those, 
whom before it obeyed. And what a glorious 
conquest is this! ‘There is no victory more 
glorious,’ says St. Cyprian, ‘ than that whereby 
we become conquerors over inordinate affec- 
tions.’— Christian Recorder. 


A Controversy.—A religious controversy 
is thus illustrated: lst, Two beans and two 
beans make four beans. 2d, I beg your par- 
don, sir, but according to my arithmetic, three 
beans and one bean make four beans. 84d, 
Gentlemen I pity your stupidity and your igno- 
rance, and lament the mischief you are working 
in inculcating that but two parcels of beans can 
make four beans, while both history and 
metry so clearly establish that it takes four 
separate and individual beans to make four 
beans. 
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When the mind of man becomes fully con- 
ecious of the narrowness of its most extended 
vision as compared with the infinitude of the 
Deity, it finds there is but little room for any 
‘thing like exaltation, but a necessity for deep 
humiliation. When it has arrived at this con- 
dition, and becomes sensible of the limitation 
of its capacity, that however bright may be the 
visions that flit before it, there is yet beyond 
all these a far wider range, how little cause will 
it find for so confidently asserting, as is often 
the case, the superiority of its conceptions and 
judgment over those of the minds of others. 

Were we thus to meditate upon and scan 
our highest attainments, we should find but 
little room in our hearts for that disposition 
‘which would proclaim its own peculiar religious 
views, to be the alone standard of right, and 
consequently condemn all those who hold dif- 
ferent sentiments. 

And yet how prone are we to indulge’ such 
feelings, to raise a standard whereby to judge 
of the spiritual standing of others by what we 
ourselves have known. 

How the harboring of such views and giving 
them free course have spread contention in the 
human family, in the social circle, and among 
the various religious organizations. 

Were we to consider that each rational mind, 
when it realizes its comparative littleness, and 
‘seéks to know immediately from the Fountain 
‘of all knowledge those things it is capable of 
understanding, has the same access to the 
Divine counsel as any other such mind, we be- 
come sensible that we are all on an equality in 
the sight of the Great Jehovah. Hence we 
~eome to feel that all mankind are our brethren, 
that each has access to the same fountain,’ and 
if one has greater ers or more extended 
vision in religious truths conferred upon him, 
he will not feel exalted thereby, but endeavor 
to'use them as a faithful steward for the benefit 
of those less highly favored. 

When my mind contemplates the want of 
of that true Christian charity, which so often 
meets usin the pale of Christendom, ah! even 
within the bounds of that society called by the 
high cognomen of Friends, I ask why is this ? 
‘Is it not because we are not sufficiently hum- 
bled, but-exercise our own judgment, instead 
of leaning ‘confidently on the Divine arm for 
strength to do our own work, leaving others to 

.-do the same, save where we have an immediate 
command to rebuke, to counsel, or to encour- 
‘age? But when thus commissioned, and the 
commands simply obeyed, it will carry its 
own»evidence with it, and show that it is not 
from human origin. 

O how earnestly do I desire for myself that I 


may be preserved in that state of humility in 
which I may remember thatwe are all in the 
hands of an omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent God, and that He cares for all the 
creation of his hand. That itis not for me to 
judge of what He opens to the vision of another, 
because the same has not been unfolded to me, 
resting satisfied that all that is necessary for 
the work allotted me will be unfolded ‘in due 
time if I but let obedience keep ‘pace with the 
knowledge unfolded. Though others may be 
called to work in a different field and in a dif. 
ferent manner, yet if their labors are promotive 
of peace on earth and good will to man can 
we not adopt the language of the blessed Jesus 
to his immediate disciples, who would have for- 
bidden some from doing good works because 
they followed not with them? “ Let him alone, 
he that is not against us is for us.” 
JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Mendon, 12th mo. 2d, 1862. . 


(Communicated.) 


Diep, in Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y., on 
the 28th of Ninth month, Smirn A. JENKINs, 
only son of Nathan C. and Eunice-A. Jenkins, 
in the 27th year of his age. 

Always rejoicing when we learn that a young 
man has been enabled to walk the slippery 
paths of youth without yielding to the tempta- 
tions that surround him, ‘we pay this tribute to 
the memory of our dear departed friend. 

From childhood his aspirations were high, 
preferring intellectual improvement to child 
recreation, and the society of older persons, to 
that of his own age. By improving his time 
when at school, he became qualified to assume 
the responsibility of teacher at the age of six- 
teen, and followed that vocation much of the 
time until within the last three years of his 
life. Before relinquishing that, he chose the 
profession of medicine, and entered upon the 
study with a determination to be no common 
physician. To that noble end he bent every 
energy of his mind, which his friends soon 's#w 
was undermining his physical strength, but 
which he could not be prevailed upon to relax. 

After having completed his ‘studies, and 
graduated at the Medical College, in Boston, 
the past spring, he obtained a situation in the 
Army Hospital in the City of New York, where 
he entered, with his aceustomed:zeal, upon his 
professional career. By his unremitting atten- 
tion to the patients, with a smile and a kind 
word for each, he soon gained their confidence 
and esteem, and their faces would light up with 
pleasure as he passed through the wards. But 
while alleviating the sufferings of others, :he 
neglected himself; and two weeks previous to 
his death, he retarned to the paternal roof #0 
prostrated that medical aid was resorted ton 
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vain; and he who had hoped to spend a long 

and useful life was thus early cut down, 

“dying,” his instructor and physician said, “a 
to his profession,” 

But as “that life is long that answers life’s 
great end,” his may not be considered short. 

we may judge from his conversation and let- 
ters, the messenger found him watching ;—his 
lamp trimmed and burning. To a friend he 
once remarked, “I love to talk ot the Hereafter. 
Death seems beautiful to me, and has no ter- 
rors.” A short time before his happy spirit 
took its flight, he looked up and said, “ Now I 
am ready to die.” 

He was an affectionate son, a loving brother, 
atrue friend. Noble and conscientious, firm in 
carrying out his conviction of duty, yet gentle 
as a woman, his pure spirit won the love and 
confidence of those who knew him. Grieve 
not for the departed, but be prepared to meet 
him in that “better world” where parting is 
unknown. P. 8. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO J. J. C. 


“T think I discover something in my writing 
that leads me to discern that I am just verging 
to the house or bourne appointed for all the 
living, though thanks be unto God, the light yet 
shineth. May it be so, saith my soul, to the, 
last day of my sojourning here below.” 

“The spirit of truth in the souls of men re- 
veals to man the knowledge of the Father’s will, ; 
and obedience to it is rewarded by justification 
in the Divine sight, and the promise of eternal 
rest. And I am renewedly confirmed in the 
belief spoken of by Job Scott, that there never 
was and never will be but one true religion in! 
the world, to wit: the work of the spirit of God | 
in the souls of mankind. This is that doctrine 
preached in every man, whereby he knows his 
dependance on a superier power. I never saw 
so much necessity as at this time of preaching 
that doctrine of which Christ spake—‘ I and my 
Father are one.’ It strikes at the rock of pop- 
ular prejudices. ‘ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.’ He that believeth the Son, 
as revealed in him) hath life. He that be- 
lieveth not the Son (thus revealed in him) hath 
not life, but the wrath of God abideth in him, 
yes, in him through his unbelief, for there is no 
wrath in God. He is not one time angry and 
another pleased; our virtues cannot augment 
his felicity, or our vices disturb his peace ; this 
would make him dependant on man. The Most 
High changeth not; therefore, by the mercy 
and goodness of God extended to us we are not 
consumed. 

“T feel, and am oft constrained to acknowledge, 
that Iam surely continued to the 84th year 
of my age that r might preach the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ. In Christ Jesus are hid 
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all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
it is through the unmerited favor of the Most 
High that I am enabled at times to bring from, 
that source to myself, and perhaps at times. to 
some others, things new and old; and at these: 
times I can adopt the language of the blessed, 
Jesus: ‘I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that ghou hast hid these 
things from the ‘wi ntratid revealed 
them unto babes,’ and wien I see the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, I am indeed but a babe in 
knowledge.” J. W. 
Canada West. 


———-_ -~ee 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued frora page 599.) 

It appears that Jacob, though the son of a 
wealthy emeer, was actually cooking his own 
mess of pottage. 

There is nothing in this contrary even to 
present usage in this country. I have often 
seen rich and luxurious citizens occupied in the 
same way, and this is still more common among 
the Arabs of the desert. So also Esau, one 
would have thought, might easily have sent 
some of the numerous servants to hunt for veni- 
son on the important occasion of receiving the 
parental blessing ; but this, too, is quite natural 
in the East. I have had an opportunity to see 
the great sheikhs of the Anizy, Bini Sukhr, 
and other tribes of Arabs, and they were in no 
way distinguished either by dress or man- 
ners from their humblest followers. Their gar- 
ments were even more worn and greasy than 
those of the servants, and I could not see that 
they refused to bear their full share of any 
business that was going on. Indeed, there is a, 
rude etiquette which requires these chiefs to 
be foremost in all hardships which they and 
their followers encounter. So, also, the fact 
that Laban’s daughters were keeping the flocks, 
and Jacob’s mother carrying water from the 
well, and other similar examples, do not contra- 
dict the customs of wealthy Eastern shepherds. 
And who that has travelled much in this 
country has not arrived at a well in the heat of 
the day which was surrounded with numerous 
flocks of sheep waiting to be watered? I once 
saw such a scene in the burning plains of 
northern Syria. Half-naked, fierce-looking men 
were drawing up water in leather buckets; 
flock after flock was brought up, watered, and 
sent away, and after all the men had ended 
their work, then several women and girls 
brought up their flocks and drew water for 
them. Thus it was with Jethro’s daughters 
when Moses stood up and aided them, and thus, 
no doubt, it would have been with Rachel, if 
Jacob had not rolled away the stone and 
watered her sheep. I have frequently seen 
wells closed up with large stones, though in 
this part of the country it is not commonly 
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done, because water is not so scarce and pre- 
cious. It is otherwise, however, in the dreary 
deserts. 

Cisterns are very generally covered over with 
a large slab, having a round hole in it large 
enough to let down the leather bucket or 
earthen jar. Into this hole a heavy stone is 
thrust, often such ag_to require the united 
strength of two oF shepherds to remove. 
The same is seen occasionally over wells of liv- 
ing water; but, where they are large and the 
supply abundant, no such precaution is needed. 
It was either at one of these cisterns, or less 
abundant and more precious wells, that Jacob 
met Rachel, and, being a stout man, nearly 
seventy years of age, he was able to remove the 
stone and water the flock. 

I have repeatedly found wells closed up tight 
and the mouth plastered over with mortar. 
Such wells are reserved until times of greatest 
need, when all other sources of supply have 
failed. This may illustrate that passage in 
Zechariah xiii. 1: In that day there shall be 
a fountain opened to the house of David and to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for un- 
cleanness. This is, indeed, a beautiful and 
significant promise, which many actions and 
customs in this country may shed light upon 
and renderemphatic. Not only are fountains 
often sealed up until times of utmost need, and 
then opened for public use, but, when this is 
not the case, they are commonly far off from the 
villages, in secluded valleys, and, on account of 
the difficulty of carrying water to their homes, 
the women take their soiled clothes, a kettle, 
and some wood down to them, and there do 
their washing. Again, the inhabitants of most 
villages select one or more sheep in autumn, 
which they feed with the greatest care for their 
winter’s supply of cooking-fat. They not only 
stuff them with vine and mulberry leaves, as is 


done in our country with poultry, but every 
evening they take them to the open fountain, 
and thoroughly wash them from all defilements. 
This greatly adds to the richness and sweetness 


of the mutton. The figure may have been sug- 
gested to Zechariah by this custom. 

It was from this place Abraham sent his 
faithful servant into Mesopotamia to find and to 
bring a wife for Isaac. 

Yes ; and the account of this embassy in the 
24th chapter of Genesis furnishes many allu- 
sions to Oriental customs which modern man- 
ners beautifully illustrate. We have already 
had occasion to notice the great influence and 
authority which chief servants in the families 
of emeers and sheikhs still exercise. Such was 
the confidence and respect accorded to Eliezer, 
that Abraham at one time seriously contem- 
plated making him his heir, a result not uncom- 
mon in these Oriental countries in all ages down 
to the present time. 


Another thing very noticeable, and towhich 
also we have before alluded, is the great soli- 
citude of Abraham to have his son marry one 
of his own kindred. This is in exact corres- 
pondence with the customs of the Eastern no- 
bility ; nor need we limit the remark to the 
higher classes. Certain degrees of affinity ex- 
cepted, a relative always has the preference 
in matrimonial negotiations. The strict injunc- 
tion of Abraham, therefore, to bring none but 
a relative from hisown family, though enforced 
by religious considerations, was in no sense a 
departure from established usages and social 
laws in regard to marriage. 

The mode of swearing fidelity required of 
Eliezer by placing his hand under the thigh of 
Abraham seems to have been peculiar to the. 
patriarchs, and may have had reference to that 
promised seed who was to proceed from 
Abraham’s loins, according to the then figura- 
tive style of speaking on this subject. In the 
present case there would be more than ordinary 
propriety in this significant action, inasmuch as 
the oath taken had direct and reference to the 
preservation of that line of descent through 
which this promised seed was to come. 

The preparation and outfit for this jouy 
agree in all respects with the persons concerned, 
the nature of the country, and the habits of the 
people. Eliezer took ten camels loaded with 
provisions and presents; and such an — 
tion would not now be undertaken from Hebron 
with any other animals, nor with a less number. 
The diligent servant, no doubt, selected the 
most direct route, which would be through Pal- 
estine, along the west side of the Jordan and 
the lakes, into the Buk’ah, and out through the 
land of Hamath to the Euphrates, and thence 
to the city of Nahor in Mesopotamia. Such a 
journey is both long and dangerous, far beyond 
what is indicated to a Western reader by the 
brief statement that Eliezer arose and went into 
Mesopotamia; but what befell him by the way 
we know not, The narrative leaps the whole 
distance, and so must we, with the simple as- 
surance that the Lord God of Israel led him by 
the right way. 

Every phrase of the eleventh verse contains 
an allusion to matters Oriental. Arrived at the 
town of Nahor, he made his camels kneel down 
without the city by a well of water at the time of 
evening—the time that women go out to draw 
water. He made the camels kneel—a mode of 
expression taken from actual life. The action 
is literally kneeling ; not stooping, sitting, or 
lying down on the side like a horse, but Aneeling 
on his knees, and this the camel is taught to do 
from his youth. The place is said to have been 
by a well of water, and this well was outside the 
city. In the East, where wells are scarce, and 
water indispensable, the existence of a well or 
fountain determines the site of the village. 
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The people build near it, but prefer to have it 
outside the “ city,” to avoid the noise, dust, and 
confusion always occurring at it, and especially 
if the place is on the public highway. It is 
around the fountain that the thirsty traveller 
and the wearied caravan assemble ; and if you 
have become separated from your own company 
before arriving at a town, you need only inquire 
for the fountain, ag @ere you will find them. 
It was petfectly natural, therefore, for Eliezer 
to halt at the well. The time was evening ; but 
it is farther stated that it was when the women 
go forth to draw water. True to life again. 
At that hour the peasant returns home from his 
labor, and the women are busy preparing the 
evening meal, which is to be ready at sunset. 
Cool fresh water is then demanded, and of 
course there is a great concourse around the 
well. But why limit it tothe women? Simply 
because such is the fact. About great cities 
men often carry water, both on donkeys and on 
their own backs, but in the country, among the 
unsophisticated natives, women only go to the 
well or the fountain; and often, when travel- 
ling, have I seen long files of them going and 
returning with their pitchers, “at the time 
when women go out to draw water.” 

Again: the description of Rebekah, the ac- 
count she gives of herself, and the whole dia- 
logue with Eliezer, agree admirably with Ori- 
ental customs. Even the statement as to the 


manner of carrying her pitcher, or rather jar, 


is exact—on her shoulder. The Egyptian and 
the negro carry on the head, the Syrian on the 
shoulder or the hip. She went down to the well ; 
and nearly all wells in the East are in wadies, 
and many of them have steps down to the water 
—fountains of course have. Eliezer asked water 
to drink ; she hastens and Jets down the pitcher 
on her hand. How often have I had this iden- 
tical act performed for myself, when travelling 
in this thirsty land. Rebekah’s address to the 
“servant,” Drink, my lord—Jshrub ya seedy— 
will be given to you in the exact idiom by the 
first gentle Rebekah you ask water from. But 
ve never found any young lady so generous 
as this fair daughter of Bethuel. She drew for 
all his camels, and for nothing, while I have 
often found it difficult to get my horse watered 
even for money. Rebekah emptied her pitcher 
into the trough—an article always found about 
wells, and frequently made of stone. The 
jewels, also, for the face, forehead, and arms, 
are still as popular among the same class of peo- 
ple as they were in the days of Abraham. Not 
only are the head, neck, and arms adorned with 
a promarion of gold and silver rings, chains, and 
other ornaments, but rings are suspended on the 
face, from the side of the noise, ete. ete. 
Laban’s address, Come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord, is still in good taste. I have often been 
Welcomed in set phrases even more complimen- 
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tary and sacred. The camels, as appears from 
the 32d verse, were included in the invitation, 
and were brought into the house; and I have 
often slept in the same room with these peace- 
ful animals, in company with their owner and 
all his family. Straw and provender were 
given to them; that is, tibn, and some kind of 
pulse or grain. There is no hay in the East. 
Water to wash the feet of the wearied travellers 
was of course given, and the same kind act will 
be done to you under similar circumstances. 
So, also, the mode of negotiating the marria 
contract, the presenting of gifts, ete., are all m 
perfect accordance with modern usages. The 
parents manage the whole affair, often, however, 
with the advice of the eldest son and heir, as 
Laban was in this case. And if the father be 
dead, the eldest son takes his place, and as- 
sumes his authority in the disposal of his sisters. 
Presents are absolutely essential in betrothals. 
They are given with much ceremony before 
witnesses, and the articles presented are de- 
scribed in a written document, so that, if the 
match be broken off, the bridegroom can obtain 
them back again, or their value, and something 
more as a compensation for the injury. 

Finally, the behaviour of Rebekah, when 
about to meet Isaac, was such as modern eti- 
quette requires. It is customary for both men 
and women, when an emeer or Beat ae 
is approaching, to alight some time or e 
comes up with them. Women frequently re- 
fuse to ride in the presence of men, and whena 
company of them are to pass through a town, 
they often dismount and walk. lt was, no 
doubt, a point of Syrian etiquette for Rebekah 
to stop, descend from her camel, and cover 
herself with a vail in the presence of her future 
husband. In a word, this Biblical narrative is 
so natural to one familiar with the East, so 
beautiful also, and life-like, that the entire 
scene seems to be an affair in which he has him- 
self been but recently an actor. 


[To be continued.] 


—_--<-—___—— 


GEMS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
RELIGION. 

« Whatever objections the vain or vicious make 
against religion, they must allow, if they have 
any regard to truth remaining, not only that 
nothing else promises happiness, even here, as 
that disposition of mind to which religion pro- 
poses to bring us:—for he who loves God sin- 
cerely, and obeys him willingly, and trusts in 
him cheerfully, who delights in doing justice, 
and showing goodness to his fellow-creatures, 
and takes pleasure in regulating his conduct by 
the dictates of reason and Scripture, studying 
to be useful in his station, and keeping his 
heart shut against hurtful indulgence, while he 
opens it, in a proper degree, to every innocent. 
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gratification, hath, unquestionably, the truest 
enjoyment of his being that is possible. He 
destroys not his health by intemperance, nor 
his fortune by extravagance, nor bis character 
by criminal or mean behaviour. He generally 
obtains esteem and friendship ; and he always 
feels the most comfortable testimony of his own 
conscience. Whatever he denies himself, or 

, parts with, it is for a-valuable consideration,— 
the discharge of his duty :—whatever he suffers, 
he eseapes the greatest of evils,—remorse and 
shame—and he enjoys the greatest good, a con- 
scious sense of the Divine favor, conducting 
him graciously through the afflictions of this 
life to an endless felicity in the next, that shall 
be more abundant for them. And where shall 
we find upon earth a securer, an easier, a more 
joyful situation? Right actions, it must be 
owned, are often accompanied, in the beginning 
of a Christian’s course, with great inward strug- 
gles; but they diminish continually, in propor- 
tion as a right temper is formed; and, when we 
arrive at a proper maturity of goodness, we 
shall be entirely free from difficulties, and abso- 
lutely at peace.” — Commencement of Archbishop 
Secker’s Sermon on Matt. v. 6. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FRIENDs’ EDUCATIONAL 
AssocraTIon.—On the second instant, the first 
general meeting was held of the subscribers to 
the School fund which is being raised within 
the limits of the three Yearly Meetings of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The at- 
tendance was large and embraced Friends from 
widely separated localities. The chief business 
of the meeting was the organization of an asso- 
ciation for the establishment of an institution 
for the higher branches of education, under the 
care of Friends. The Constitution which had 
been prepared by a joint Committee of Friends, 
of New York and Philadelphia, had been sub- 
mitted for revision to a Committee appointed on 
the previous evening, and now proposed for 
adoption with some amendments. The name, 
‘Friends’ Educational Assoeiation,” and the gen- 
eral features of the organization, were readily 
agreed upon, but a spirited discussion arose on 
the article providing for the election of Mana- 
gers. This election was to be by the stock- 
holders, voting by proxy or otherwise. Each 
share to be counted as one vote, and a majority 
of the votes cast to determine the election. 
It was objected to by some, who advocated an 
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organization in which the choice of Managers 
should be decided by the equal voice of all the 
shareholders. A free and interesting discussion 
ensued, which resulted in the adoption of the 
provision for a stock vote as proposed im the 
draft of the Contsitution. The grounds of this 
decision were, that the el n of Man was 


the appropriate occasion for & Vote representing 


the pecuniary interests involved, while on all 
questions coming before the Association, includ- 


ing the adoption of By-laws, its members en- 


joyed an equal right in determining the deci- 
sions. 

A Board of Managers was appointed for the com- 
ing year by the unanimous consent of the mem 
bers; and as the capital stock provided for as abe- 
ginning, $50,000, has already been subscribed, it 
is probable that steps will be taken to locate the 
Institution and obtain a suitable charter. Inthe 
mean time it is proposed to urge the subject ow 
the attention of Friends still further, especially 
throughout the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, where it is felt only a beginning hasas 
yet been made. A local Committee has been 
appointed, who, we learn, will soon issue an 
address to Friends generally, asking their 
co-operation, by which it is hoped facilities 
will be provided for an education within the in- 
fluence of the Society of Friends, equal to 
any furnished by other religious denominations, 
and superior to the ordinary collegiate course, 
in its adaptation to the wants of all, of both 
sexes. 

The late meeting furnished cause of great en- 
couragement in the large attendance, and the 
evidence furnished that the concern is based in 
many minds on religious grounds. The settle- 
ment of the basis of organization, after a full 
and free discussion of the principles involved, 
and the spirit of conciliation and good will which 
prevailed, proved the paramount interest felt in 
the success of the enterprise, and argued well 
for its future. 





We forbear to fill up a limited space with ex- 
tracts from the important document which has 
lately issued from the chief magistrate of the 
nation. We doubt not it has already been pe- 
rused by most of our readers, and has received 
the consideration it merits. The President by his 
previous proclamation had committed the nation 
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to the policy of emancipation,and by the late mes- 
sage he has taken another step, recommending 
that whatever may be the effect of the war upon 
the institution of slavery, it shall be finally and 
forever abolished by legal enactments—that the 
Constitution itself, which has sustained and re- 
cognized it, shall be so amended as to decree its 
gradual but complete extinction. It could 
hardly be expected that a measure of such start- 
ling magnitude could meet with immediate and 
general acceptance; pro-slavery politicians will, 
of course, oppose it, and seek to prevent its 
successful issue by every means in their power, 
while those who have long been bearing their 
testimony against this great sin of the nation 
may object to the provisions by which the Pres- 
ident asks to conciliate opposing elements, and 
to avoid the anticipated evils of this vast change 
in the social relations of a portion of his con- 
stituency. There is much reason to believe that 
the President, as a representative of widely 
differing sentiments and a guardian of vast in- 
terests, is really and conscientiously striving to 
secure a great public benefit to the nation and 
to posterity, and we confidently hope that by 


the blessing of Providence he may be made in- 
strumental in blotting out slavery from the 
land. 


Marniep, on the 16th of 10th mo. 1862, at the res- 
idence of Thomas Baynes, Plymouth, Montgomery 
Co. Pa., with the approbation of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, Tomas Roserts, of Byberry, Phila., to Exiz- 
abeta W. Hott, of the former place. 


—_—_—__~~08 


Diep, at his residence in Darby township, on Fifth- 
day the 27th of last month, Joun Patuer, in the sev- 
enty-second year of his age. 

This dear Friend did not become a member of our 
religious society until after he had attained the me- 
ridian of life. After which time his attachment to 
the principles of Friends seemed to-increase during 
the remainder of his days. He had to pass through 
many afflictive dispensations and much suffering from 
physical infirmities, which he bore with becoming 
patience and resignation to the Divine will. During 
the last two or three years of his life he was entirely 
helpless, not even able to feed himself. He frequent- 
ly expressed that the greatest consolation he enjoyed 
Was meeting in religious communion with his friends, 
which he often accomplished through much difficul- 
ty, having to be taken into the meeting house in a 
chair constructed and adapted to his wants. His re- 
lease is no doubt a happy change, and the language 
18 applicable to Him, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit for 
their’s is the kingdom of Heaven.” J.D. 


——, in Philada. on the 13th of 10th mo. Joxy 


Sixcuare, a member of New York Monthly Meeting, 
aged nearly 87 years. 


He was born in Delaware, settled in Baltimore in 
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1799, and after residing there 25 years, removed with 
his family to the city of New York. He was s man 
of strict integrity, and throughout his long life was. 
proverbial for punctuality, honesty and justice, in all 
his dealings with his fellow-men. He was charitable 
and kindly in his feelings to all, qualities which en- 
deared him to his large family and numerous circle 
of friends. In his latter years he experienced that 
internal quiet which arises from a well spent life, 
and a conscience at peace with itself and all the 
world; and shortly before his spirit left its frail ten- 
ement, it seemed to be borne upward, as he himself 
expressed it, as on ‘angels’ wings,” to its peeve 
abode. He lived for more than 65 years a marrie 
life of uninterrupted harmony and affection with that 
beloved companion whose decease was announced 
14 months ago, in the columns of the Intelligencer. 


Diep, the 26th of the 10th mo. at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Edward Kenton, in Zénesfield, Lo- 
gan County, Ohio, Mary Brows, in the 6lst year of 
her age; a member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 29th of 10th mo. 1862, at the house of 
her daughter, Elizabeth Kirk, near Salem, Ohio, Aus 
Hoopsr, in the 87th year of her age, formerly of Lam- 
peter, Lancaster County, Pa., for many years an ex- 
emplary and consistent member of Salem Monthl 
Meeting of Friends, and while her health pormiensdl 
diligent in the attendance thereof, filling many im- 
portant stations with satisfaction to her friends, hen 
interest in the welfare of society apparently increag- 
ing with her years. Though living to this advanced 
age, her constitution had always been feeble and 
health delicate ; yet in younger life she was favored 
with strength, and a will to minister to the sick and 
afflicted, a service her gentle and cheerful spirit was 
well fitted to perform. For many years her strength 
has been little more than sufficient to move about 
the house, and for the last year almost entirely con- 
fined to her room, yet she never complained of wea- 
riness or pain, but always seemed cheerful and happy, 
and often replied to inquiries about her health, that 
she was comfortable in every sense of the word. Of 
late years she spent much of her time in reading, her 
mind retaining its clearness of perception in a re- 
markable manner. A few hours before her close, she 
was seized with a violent internal inflammation which 
caused great suffering; as the pain subsided, she 
passed quietly and hopefully to that better land, 
where pain and sorrow are no more. 


——, at his residence near Brookville, Maryland, 
on the morning of the 2d of 10th mo., Ricuarp Baooxg, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. 

When the just goeth to the rest prepared for him, 
it is meet, not only for the sake of those who moura 
him most, but even for the Truth’s sake, that we 
should take some note of his departure. 

The deceased was pre-eminently a just and upright 
man. During a long life spent wholly in the neigh- 
borhood, and almost on the very spot of his birth, he 
gained, and continued to hold among the,Friends in 
whose sight he always lived, a character for steadfast 
integrity which none could assail, and all might glad- 
ly emulate. His kindness of heart, unobtrusive in 
the extreme, and always shown to those who needed 
it most, was another distinguishing quality, possess- 
ed in an equal degree with his nice sense of justice 
and truth. Without ostentation, and without guile, 
he kept the noiseless tenor of his way until the ap- 
pointed goal was reached, and he stepped quietly in- 
to another sphere, leaving a void that will long be 
felt in his ancient home, from which he was separa- 
ted only when called to that “ house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” . 
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Diep, Of typhoid fever 9th mo., 11th, Taomas C. 
eldest son of Daniel and Rachel C. Hallowell, in the 
18th year of his age. 


——, of typhoid fever, 11th mo. 21st, 1862, at the 
residence of her brother Daniel Hallowell, Mantua P. 
HaLLowe., in the 54th year of her age. 


-——, the 13th of 11th mo., from paralysis of long 
standing, Ann H. Gaunt, aged 64, a member of Wool- 
wich Particular Meeting, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


——,, in Bart, Lancaster Co., Pa., on the 18th of 
1lth mo. 1862, Lucy, daughter of Sylvester D. and 
Sarah W. Linvill, in the 7th'year of her age. 

She was a child of unusual sweetness and gentle- 
ness of disposition, which endeared her to all who 


knew her, and her death, like her life was calm and 
beautiful. : 


—_——>46 8 
"From Harper’s New Monthly. 
LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 616,) 


Looking, then, at the development of recent 
industry, it is not too much to say that within a 
few years past there have been opened new 
sources of wealth sufficient, of themselves, to 
give the means of subsistence, and even of lux- 
ury, to a great nation. On this subject we can- 
not have satisfactory statistics; but judging 
from the lucrativeness of certain branches of 
trade that have just sprung into existence, we 
can be at no loss to conjecture the general re- 
sult. One who takes this thought with him, 


and walks through the streets of a great city, 
will have ample illustrations of the fact above 
stated. Take Broadway in New York. One can 
not pass along a block of stores without being 
reminded of the immense expansion of business 
in consequence of the introduction of new ele- 


ments into trade. Here is a huge clock estab- 
lishment that advertises business on a grand 
seale, manufactures clocks for the humblest fam- 
ilies of the land, and has its travelling agents in 
Europe. Not long ago a clock was the next 
thing to a luxury; poor people had to depend 
on the City Hall steeple, or tell the time by the 
state of their stomachs. But now this useful 
instrument is within the reach of the most lim- 
ited means, and the cook considers it a part of 
kitchen furniture. Next door, sewing machines 
are clicking at their work, and pressing their 
merits on your attention. A step beyond, if you 
have gray hair, there is a big window full of 
consolation for your sensitiveness. Farther on, 
a great building reminds you that you are in bad 
health, and that this is the armory where the 
weapons are to be had that fight disease. You 
can hardly believe it, but the thought is forced 
on you that patent medicines rival wheat and 
cotton in the markets inthe world. Not far off, 
you have a novelty in the way of a burning fluid, 
safer than camphene and as brilliant as gas; 
and close by, another comforter of the night, in 
the shape of a spring beadstead that gives you a 
most pleasant sense of friendship for your thinly- 


covered bones, and restores you to the day, a 
rejuvenated man in your joints and muscles, 
Walk on, and cheap ambrotypes tempt your 
vanity. Then comes a palace of art, and impe- 
rial photographs charm your elegant tastes. But 
the practical soon salutes you with a return call 
to everyday life. A large show-window offers 
you a bed-bug exterminator, and assures you of 
“ death to rats.” Breathe a moment and exam- 
ine the iron furniture, the marbleized iron, the 
wire-work patterns for verandas and summer- 
houses; and then, a few paces on, call and see 
the process of silver-plating by galvanism ; and 
yet, again the agricultural warehouse, with its 
new implements of husbandry, that have glad- 
dened the farmers of both hemispheres. What 
a medley follows! A fly-catcher, self-sealing 
cans, newly-patented stoves, ranges, boilers; 
steam-heating apparatus; India rubber goods; 
rare articles from China and Japan ; and count- 
less other novelties that are candidates for the 
favor of your purse. 

A panoramic view of modern activity, if ade- 
quately conceived and represented, would ex- 
hibit an impressive picture. What distant ex- 
tremes, and yet how near together! What 
vast dissimilarity, but what suggestive unity! 
How various the means all tending to a common 
end! How numerous the circles, some greater, 
others smaller, but all surrounded by the same 
horizon! Here isa man who bene over the 
spade or follows the plow, and on yonder hill is 
an observatory, where, night after night, an as- 
tronomer is fixing his searching eye on the re- 
mote heavens. Here is a blacksmith at the an- 
vil, and there is one who sits beside a micros- 
cope and finds the Infinite in a minute atom. 
Here is one engaged in teaching a child its al- 
phabet, and close at hand, among those great 
hills, is a geologist tracing the elder records of 
the globe in the strata beneath him. We see 
these inequalities everywhere. One makes & 
bare subsistence, another acquires millions. One 
is too poor to own the water he drinks, while 
another has the revenue of an empire. The 
same inequality runs through all the aspects of 
our intellectual and social condition; so that 
while, in some, mind appears to be little else 
than the creature of the senses, in others, it re- 
veals godlike attributes. It would seem, at first 
sight, that the extremes of society, if taken in 
all their connections, are wider apart than ever 
before. Select any of the best specimens 
the civilized races of this century, men ofthe 
highest position in all respects, and place in 
contrast the most abject and illiterate of the 
same races, and it would appear that the effect 
of modern civilization had been to throw theex- 
tremes of society farther from each other than 
at any former period. With proper qualifica- 


tion, this is true. But how has it been brought 


about? All classes of society have moved for- 
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ward, but not at the same rate of progress. The 

ntry of Europe are far superior to the 
“ yilliens” of the Feudal ages, and, even within 
a hundred years, the laboring population of 
Great Britain have greatly advanced. Oaten 
bread has been superseded by corn and wheat, 
and, since 1820, ‘the consumption of tea and 
coffee has much increased. The poorer classes 
are far more healthy, the average continuance 
of life is longer, the proportion of marriages is 
larger, licentiousness has diminished, and the 
number of births has been augmented. At the 
same time it must be admitted that the intellect- 
ual, refined, wealthier portions of society have 
made a more striking advancement. The bene- 
fits of modern civilization have inured more to 
them than to the poorer classes, but this can not 
be considered as a law of the social state, nor is 
it any thing else than a temporary and incidental 
result. Inequalities must continue. Men are 
differently constituted ; temperaments, capacity, 
and habits are dissimilar; like opportunities in- 
stantly become unlike when they pass into their 
hands; and hence, uniformity of condition and 
progress is impossible. Nevertheless, men gra- 
vitate toward the same centre, and although dis- 
turbing causes in the moral, as in the physical 
world, may modify the action of gravity, yet 
the tendency is alike in kind, if not in degree, 
in all instances. 

We have remarked that the benefits of mo- 
dern progress have not been distributed with 
absolute equality; and furthermore, that we 
can not expect uniformity in social circumstan- 
ces. A Christian civilization does not require 
all to occupy the same level. But it does re- 
quire that every man shall have the use of his 
faculties and means to the utmost possible ex- 
tent, and that all classes shall have freedom of 
opportunity to make the best of their position. 
Manhood is God’s creature in God’s world. It 
is here to be cultivated, not to be stunted in 
growth. It is here to be developed to the full 
measure of earthly excellence, not to be cramped 
and restrained. Modern -activity is contribu- 
ting to this end ; one of the agencies of Prov- 
idence to quicken and invigorate mind, to arouse 
consciousness and enlarge the sphere of life, it 
is slowly effecting a vast change in the charac- 
ter and prospects of the laboring classes. Its 
two main characteristics—first, the impulse 
communicated to intellect, and, secondly, the 
broad surface over which it is extending, must 
diffuse its influence, and carry all parts of soci- 
a forward together. Industry has too gener- 
ally been synonymous with beast-like drudgery. 
But this degradation cannot continue. Labor 
has not been as promptly affected by the spirit 
of the age as other social interests. Nor is this 
surprising. It was isolated from the great con- 
trolling forces of the world. It stood apart by 
itself, and participated no more than machinery 
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in the ongoings of society. It was not a livin 
of the determinative will of the public mind. 
ejudices scowledon it. Selfishness abused it, 
and oe in the abuse. Owing to these. 
causes labor was not as quickly rehab by the 
redeeming spirit of the century as, under more 
auspicious circumstances, it would have been ; 
but, notwithstanding the delay, certain it is that 
a liberating power has begaa teadPen its inter- 
ests. In our own country industry has been 
the first to feel the awakening genius of the “ge. 
The structure of American society being simple, 
the fields of enterprise open, every man both 
his own fortune-teller and fortune-maker, noth- 
ing external was a barrier in the way of pros- 
carne Whether our political institutions will 
e imitated in other sections of the world may 
admit of great doubt. But the spirit of indus- 
try as developed here—its intelligent freedom, 
earnest strength, and heroic boldness—must 
penetrate the heart of the world; and if we were 
asked to point out the noblest service that our 
country has rendered to humanity, we should 
select the spectacle of its rejoicing and trium- 
phant activity. The moral of American liberty 
is in our fields, in our workshops, and along our 
crowded thoroughfares. Newfoundland Fishing 
Banks, Peruvian Islands, Northwestern wilds, 
Texan prairies, and Pacific slopes have exem- 
plified the meaning of our independence. There 
is a great soul in American industry, and it is 
doing a vast work, not only for us but for the 
world. 

Allusion has already been made to inventions 
and discoveries in their bearing on human ac- 
tivity. Inventions, especially such as have sig- 
nalized this practical age, are benefactions to 
the world. So far as their economic value is 
concerned they can scarcely be computed. Take 
the simpler forms of machinery, and their pro- 
ductive power is amazing. By the aid of ma- 
chinery one man is able in stone-dressing to 
perform as much work as twenty men by hand, 
while in cotton-spinning one intelligent Amer- 
ican operative is equal to three thousand of the 
most expert spinners in Hindostan. But it is 
not in this view that we wish to contemplate 
them. They have a far higher value. Inven- 
tions are the counterparts of those great works 
that immortalize the Sesnstuss of a people, and 
act as the sources of inspiration to ine He- 
mer, Plato, Shakespeare, Milton—such men-are 
the crowned monarchs of mind, swaying sceptres 
that none dispute. But man is also a creature 
of the physical world, and if he needs genius to 
serve him in intellectual tastes and enjoyments, 
he equally needs it to promote his earthly well- 
being. The few must elevate the many. Such 
is the decree of Heaven everywhere, in every 
thing. One ocean feeds many clouds, one sun 
illumines many stars, one genius blesses many 
generations. Nor let it be supposed that genius 
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has its chief sphere in the production of 
and philosophy, as if this were the main wor. 
God had appointed it to execute. In any esti- 
mate of life, intellectual and spiritual interests 
must always take precedence, but it were folly 
to deny that a great thought embodied in an in- 
vention should not be appreciated as an invalu- 
able contribution to the treasures of mankind. 
Tyyeptiv ¢ hrgugh matter—stern 
and stubbor t will not change its 
nature, nor abate its forces, nor alter its laws. 
If that genius investigates its properties, seizes 
its strength, and brings its very magnificence 
into the service of its race, it performs a majes- 
tie office, and enrolls itself among the dignitaries 
of mind. Men look on the earth as a mere 
dwelling-place, a transient home, a cradle, and 
agrave. These are unworthy ideas—unworthy 
because of their limitation. They are not the 
Divine ideas of the material universe. Open 
the Bible and read of the earth, “ Jt is his foot- 
stool ;” and then consider that man is the ap- 
pointed and endowed agent to adorn and beauti- 
fy this footstool. Sent into the world to do this 
work as well as to prepare for a future being, 
man finds matter a discipline, a test of his intal, 
ligence and skill, a theatre for expansive and 
extensive effort. Inventive genius is the high- 
est expression of his complete sympathy with 
nature. Is there, then, no moral power in a 
great invention? Is the inventive spirit of the 
age bringing nothing to humanity but piston- 
rods, cranks, and complicated wheels? The 
first thing that God did in the history of the 
world was to prepare a perfect home for a per- 
fect humanity ; and now, for redeemed man, 
the work of refitting the earth to be a suitable 
habitation 7 oem. This thought §1VeS | Of stranger. Truth, to him, revealed itself 
significance to inventive genius in its relations ) tp beauty’s form, and on his listening soul, 
to modern activity. Certain it is that an im-| From out all pure and lovely things, arose 
proving race needs an improving world; sure | Harmonious strains of music spiritual. 
are we that they act and interact on each other ; = secre i jes a eae —_ 
and hence the tremendous impulse that has i The loationt—tensing there the bey claim 
been communicated to mechanical genius and | Which makes earth’s children brothers. To his eat 
active industry is a token of a holier morality, ; The stifled wail of dying bondmen came, 
amore gentle and tender brotherhood, a purer A_ like the pont a ~<— searched ‘é 

| ; : sae : ause, an or um ame a mouth; 
®P irituality in the ages awaiting humanity. Then seal’ te rose derision’s ne and mute. 

(To be continued.) Became the fawning tongue. Bat steadfastly, 
In calm and lofty trust, his onward way 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. He kept, oa ane Oe een 0 — 
“ ” ip a angels vie 
: 1 EATS A Se With sales, and when the ‘world with loud buzzas 

‘I will have me a people’—the Lord hath declared, | Hath clapped its hands, men’s guardian spirits oft 

A people whose hearts shall be mine— Have sorrowing turned away. His was the trust 
A temple whose pillars are built on the truth 


: In God, and faith in man’s progression ; his 
Where the lamp of my gospel may shine. The Love and Hope, whose ministry made strong 


[have planted a church, and that church I will own, | His spirit, and life’s early greenness kept 


I’ve a burden a yoke, and a cross in my house, 
That I would every servant should bear ; 

I’ve also a crown, @ most precious reward 
That. I would every servant should wear. 


My yoke, it is easy, my burden is light, 
My cross is not hard to be borne, 

And the servant that heareth and doeth my word, 
By that servant the crown shall be worn. 

















But all are not servants who call on my name, 
Nor children are all who have cried, 

I own not the garment they wear to my feasts- 
Nor the thoughts that they vainly would hide, 


My church shall not tremble whate’er may assail, 
Nor fall by the powers below— 

Temptation can never, no never prevail, 
For Truth has disarmed every foe. 


And though I should try her with wave and with fire, 
Til I cleanse her from every dross, 

Her gold will be purer, her standard rise higher 
As she mounts by the way of the cross. 


She’ll faint not, she'll fear not, for I am her strength ; 
’Tis only the false and impure 

That I seek to drive out from my garden of bliss, 
Where the righteous shall ever endure. 


A.H. B, 


——_-—~0e- —__—_——_ 


CHANNING. 
BY ANN PRESTON. 


I’ve read the page of Channing, ’till my soul 
Grows.warm within me, and the gloriousness 

Of truth, and life’s high purposes rise up 

In living freshness. Never was it mine 

To clasp his hand in friendship’s trust, or read 
The thoughts that gleamed upon his lineaments: 
Yet, on the speaking page, I’ve mingled with 

His gentle spirit, and have felt that none 

Whose struggling human hearts ask yearningly 
For sympathy, might call him by the name 





In the light it shall grow and increase, Still fresh through shadowing years; for never yet 
For ’tis founded upon the sure rock of my word Hath love been sprinkled with the frosts of age; 
And I’ve clothed it with garments of peace. And hope, in youthful maiden, or the sire 


‘ ree-score years, is still the morning glow 

And the flock where I dwell must be holy and pure, The Spring's came song. Ya 
Must be free from vain glory and pride; 

Nor deception shall poison nor envy destroy An autumn sabbath lay 
What I plant by the water-brook’s side. In silent grandeur on the earth, and bright 












pt ee al. oe Ot 


as 


‘His glowing spirit deep to stir men’s souls, 


But on Fame’s scroll he placed the seal of truth, 


"We catch that melody which, anthem-like, 
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The sun was going in his glory down, 

When calm as that serene, reposing hour, 

This giant laborer paused, and folded up 

His arms, and ‘went to rest in God. He passed 
From sight, but breathing in his lines, he left 





‘just-as the twig is bent so the tree’s inclined,’ 
well illustrates our point. As far as we Gin 
ascertain, it has ever been the care of successive 
Committees of management, to guard mS 
‘the introduction of any book’ that would be in- 
jurious to the young and inquiring mind. 

Of latter years particularly, an especial desire 
has been manifested, not only to continue this 
watchfulness, but strong efforts have been made 
to place upon our shelves all publications within 
our reach, that are calculated to instruct as well 
as amuse our young Friends, and while thus 
yeti os Newer information, to foster a taste 
for pure ure, as free as possible from the 
objectionable matter too often found in popular 
publications. : 

If successful in thus bending the twig, we 
conceive we shall have done much towards for- 
warding the welfare before alluded to, in ‘the 
hope that future developments will ofttimes 
prove the inclination of the tree to have been 
turned in the right direction ; and this accom- 
plished, the fruit cannot but be satisfactory. 
With these views, we think it is scarcely possi- 
ble to over estimate the importance and‘valte 
of a' well selected library. 

The depressed and sorrowful condition of 
things around us, referred to last year, it is well 
known, still exists, and the influences then 
spoken of continue to affect our interests, both 
as regards the collecting of means for the pur- 
chase of books, and decreasing the number of 
publications from which to make suitable selec- 
tions for our Library, the use of which is still 
continued by other individuals than members 
of the Society of Friends, and we oft regret 
‘that our fands are not sufficient to extend these 
privileges still farther, and thus diffuse its use- 
fulness over a wider sphere. 

The inerease of the Library during the past 
year has been eighty-eight volumes, comprising 
seventy-five works, of which six were donations, 
taking the whole number of books now in the 
Library five thousand five hundred and fifty- 
eight, classified as follows : 


































And raise them with the lofty thoughts that moved 
In him as inspiration. Passed from sight! 


And, with his life, wrote pure and righteous deeds : 

And every deed that’s once accomplished, hath 

Become a part of the unchanging past, 

And onward its deepechoes roll, to voice 

The farthest aisles of dim Futurity, 

Oh! Ihave felt that I have better loved 

The world for Channing’s sake. My heart hath 
swelled 

With glad thanksgivings, as it lingers on 

The pathway clear, where he, and such as he— 

The true, the wise, the good, have journeyed through 

Life’s darkest mazes—leaving there their lives 

As lamps of brightness. God hath made the gifts 

Of mind our common treasure, and upon 

Life’s toiling field, refreshing breezes from 

The.land of thought blow sweetly o’er us, and 


Arose in spirits true, who battled with 
Temptation’s hosts, and from the conflict field 
Of life came out victorious. Men may build, 
Sectarian walls, and pile with daring hand 
Their partial barriers high, but over all 

The truthful utterance of the earnest soul 

Goes forth, and from afar—o’er mountain snows 
And ocean surges—from the common heart 
Come back its deep responses. Oh! ’tis not 
Upbuilding monuments to failing dust 

Nor offering homage at an earthly shrine, 

To reverence the infinite in man. 

All love, all truth, all beauty there, are but 
Revealings of the Highest, and although 

The beings loved in whom they dwelt enshrined, 
Pass from our clinging grasp, all loveliness, 
Undying in its own infinitude, 

Springs up again, in other forms it wins 

Our love, and maketh green the desert waste 
Of life. 





Annual Report of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

To the Library Association of Friends of Philadelphia: 
With a slight alteration in the time of hold- 

ing the annual meetings of the Association, the 


fortheoming one will constitute the twenty-eighth | Sdientife, vn nn 108 
anniversary of the organization of the Library) Religious,............+0+.. Seendinnasindanmend . 1199 
Association of Friends of Philadetphia. Voyages and Travels....... iaiaiesnttiien’l . 610 

And although most of those who originated! History and Biography,.............. esses 964 
this important auxiliary to the welfare of the Misodilénedul lanpensnd ha Cinna - 1210 
Society of Friends in this city have ceased to be : 


Catalogues of which, completed up to the:pre- 
sent time, can be procured of the Librarian‘at 
the low priee of twenty-five cents.* 


While speaking of donations, it may be.wel 


active participants in its management, some of 
the members of the present Committee have 
oom engaged therein for a number of years, and 
ave watched its steady progress from year to : otek ae : : 
—— much satisfaction. Revenant a aay rar to donat 
‘Some may consider the opinion just: ex : Lathe 
on ie ie being aa os a eed such ancient records and curiosities as they 
welfare collectively, Bs erroneous, but’ we think * Appended will be found a list of the books in- 
& little reflection will show that we have not}troduced duting the past year, in a form convenient 
over-estimated it. The old, but trite ‘adage, | for Friends to attach to theirOntaldgues. 
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might be in possession of (in many instances 
but little valued by the owners) to the Library ; 
with information that a uucleus had already 


We are gratified in being able to state, this 
invitation has been responded to, and some valu- 
able documents have been presented. Some of 
them are time-worn relics, that will require 
great care for their future preservation. One 
or two Friends, not members of this Committee, 
have exerted themselves very creditably in collect- 
ing them for us, and it isintended to have them so 
arranged that they may be examined without 
injury. There are many valuable publications 
in our ion now out of privt which it is 
unnecessary herein to enumerate, but the dona- 
tionsof relics alluded to are of the following 
character, embracing 

A marriage certificate dated 3d mo. 15, 1682. 

é o “9th mo, 9, 1714. 
“ “ “ 

For the convenience of inspection these have 
been framed and bung in the Library Room. 

In the collection of ancient manuscript letters 
will be found;— 

Letter of John Hull to Margaret Fell, dated 
2d day of April, 1657, with an endorsement by 
George Fox. 

Letter of Aan Rygby to Parson Allerton, 
dated 9th month 14, 1719. 

Letter of Lancelot Wardell to Margaret Fell, 
at Swarthmore Hall, dated 5th of 7th month, 
1655 ; with endorsement of George Fox. 

Manuscript Epistle from London Yearly 
Meeting in 1744, in reference to the testimony 
against War, dw. 

Transcript of a marriage certificate, dated 
19th day of 11th month, 1689, copied from the 
records of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. 

Epistle from the Yearly Meeting in London 
to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings in Great 
Britain ; manuscript, copied in 1760. 

Manuscript Epistle addressed to the Preachers, 
Elders and Representatives of the people called 
Quakers, at their Annual Assembly in London, 
1763 


Original letter of Samuel Fothergill to Mar- 
garet Birtwistle, dated the 27th day of 6th 
month, 1740. 

_ Copy of a letter from Samuel, Fothergill to 
— Harrison, dated 18th of 4th month, 
1761. ' 

Manuscript copy of an Epistle from London 
Yearly Meeting, in 1748. 

Sermon preached by Samuel Fothergill, 11th 


a °: 1769. re Pe 
ck of an Peisby to Jonathan Raine, 
Gated Skipton, 12th day of 12th month, 1748. 
Letter of Elias Hicks to Margaret Marriott, 
dated 4th month 29, 1825. 
An autograph letter of George Fox to a 
’ Priest, (without date. ) 


* 


10th mo. 1, 1743. | P® 
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An autograph letter of Wm. 
to George Fox, Edward Burroughs a Peale 
Howgill, dated 19th of 2d month, (year omitted) 
endorsed by George Fox. 

An autograph letter of William Penn to his 
— Margaret Fell, dated 8th of 11th month, 

79. 

Deed of manumission for negro man “ Bill ” 
on the 29th day of December, 1769, drawn in 
the hand writing of John Woolman. 

The use of the Library during the past year 
has been as follows : 

During the first six months, viz., from the 
Tenth month last to the Third month, both in- 
clusive, there were loaned to an aggregate of © 

750 Females, 

592 Males, pen 
Making a total of three thousand one hand 
and twenty-six volumes loaned during that 
riod. 

During the last six months, viz., from Fourth 
month Ist to Tenth month Ist, inclusive, there 
were loaned to an aggregate of 

417 Females, 


Making a total of nineteen hundred and 
nine volumes loaned during that period. Show- 
ing, when combined, that there have been loaned 
during the year, 
2576 volumes on 1167 applications of females. 
2499 88 “ es. 
Or a circulation of upwards of five thousand vol- 
umes during the past twelve months, which is 
an increase over the circulation of last year. 
The Treasurer’s account, settled te the 23d 
inst., makes the following exhibit : , 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand at last settlement, 
Received from subscriptions, 
6 eo TEBE, wncccscotccccsnes : bnocdoconcessets 


“ “ gale of catalogues, 


EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for New Books, 

“ “ Rebindisig Books,... 
Librarian’s Salary, : 
Assistance rendered Librarian, 
Insurance on Books, 

Incidental expenses, including Print- 
ing and distributing Annual Re- 


Balance due the Association $218 39 
An amount that will be exhausted as soon as 
the publishing season commences. 
The Library is now open, as heretofore, on 
Fourth and Seventh-day evenings, for the accom- 
modation of Friends generally, and on Seventh- 
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day afternoons for the exclusive accommodation 
of females. Entrance from 15th stfeet. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jacop M. Exuis, Clerk. 


Philadelphia, Tenth Month, 1862. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A THREE DAYS’ TRIP AMONG THE FRUIT- 
GROWERS.—NO. V. 


We visited a fruit room where the many 
specimens of fruit, grown by Chas. Downing, 
were ripened. It stood in a shady place, the 
4 part used for an office, and kept perfectly 
dark. © 

Shelves, nicely painted, were arranged around 
the room, and the various kinds, each in their 
proper place, giving forth their fragrance like 
the perfumed air of a green-house in spring, 
was a sight that every amateur of fruit will 

preciate. It is necessary that fruit, to be well 
ripened, should be kept at as even a tempera- 
ture as possible, and excluded from the light. 
As all fruit-growers do not have fruit-rooms, we 
have found it ripens very well if placed in old 
cheese-boxes and placed in a dry cellar or room. 
If desirable to have pears ripen fast, and nearly 
all at one time, we have placed them in any 
clean box, and cover them tightly with woolen 
cloths. We were fully convinced by what we 
saw there, and in connexion with our past ex- 
perience, that great care should be exercised in 
the selection of varieties of fruit, for it costs 
equally as much to grow pooras good. Ina 
friend’s orchard were trees heavily laden with 
fair Northern Spy and Vandevere apples, while 
at home our trees of those varieties were not 
worthy of cultivation. And again, some of our 
fine old varieties, which we once thought relia- 
ble, as the Fall Pippin, Newtown Pippin and 
Bellflower, now are of little worth. At Chas. 
Downing’s we saw some new varieties that were 
well worthy of cultivation. First among these 
was the Primate, then nearlygone. Wethought 
it the best dessert apple we had ever tasted 


; 


Dyer was nearly as good. Rebecca, a beautiful | “P 


- waxen fruit, was exceedi and of 
flavor too. We think 2 saleeneeseel 
price in market. Townsend was a fair 
those we saw too.small ; also the Jefferis and St. 
Lawrence, very showy and good. 
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warm at this season. 


Apples that the sun and air, and as little of the artificial 


are very late-keepers in the northern parte of 
the United States, often disappoint the expee- 
tations of fruit-growers in the middle sections. 
The farmer goes to market at New Yorker 
Philadelphia in the Fifth month, and finds 
Baldwin’s, Roxbury, Russets and other common- 
ly reputed late-keeping vanieties, and forthwith 
plants an orchard of these varieties ; but when 
they come into bearing lo! his Baldwins, &e., 
are ripe the last of winter. His Hubbardston 
Nonsuch scarce keeps till winter. He ds:mis- 
taken. He forgets, or does not know,: that 
apples that come from the North alwaysri 
earlier, the further South they are ‘aken aD 
had better try a late-keeping sortfrom Virginia 
or from that latitude than from Maine. Pomo- 
logy, although it has made great progress in 
the last quarter of a century, yet is far from 
being properly understood. ' 

We want to know exactly what are the best 
kinds of fruit for family use, and what are the 
most profitable for market in each locality? 
Some varieties, like the Rhode Island Greeni 
and Bartlett Pear, are good in nearly aun 
and clime where apples and pears grow, while 
others are best, some near the seaboard on allu- 
vial soil, some on limestone, and others on the 
deep mould of the western prairies. Some are 
most perfect in the cold climates of Maine and 
Canada, where the vegetation sleeps nearly half 
the year, others grow only on sandy loam to 
their best estate. We look forward with plea- 
sure to the day when every fruit-raiser will 
know which kinds grow best in his locality, and 
trust that the labors of the present pomologiate, 
on which too often the world looks with derision, 
will ere long be properly appreciated. 

Isaac Hicks, 


AQUARIUMS. 


Aquariums are now so well understood, as to 
be ina fair way to become essentials in the 
room-gardening of all persons of taste. 
ing plants, fishes and water reptiles are 
in the same globe or tank of water, and the 
gases which the fish reject are the food of the 
plants; while the plants, on the other hand, 
prepare the element a for the health of 
the fish. By this beautiful principle of re- 
ciprocity, both plants and ani remain ip 

rfect health, without the water scarcely ever 
~e changed. A tank for plants and animals 
might form the base of a pretty parlor ornament, 
a central portion consisting of a case for ferts 
and similar plants, and a cage for birds 
oe ae 


WINDOW PLANTS. 
Window plants should not be 
They 


should ‘Reve al 
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‘heat of the room as possible. a 
apply especially to Mignonette, which is very 
/ t of ia déer confinement. Suceulents, 
iguch‘as Cacti, are excellent window plants in 
«this respect, as the dry air does not affect them. 
Borkesp the air about the plants moist, is one 
udfthe secrets of window-culture. Some who 
thave very fine windows well stocked with fine 
plants, make glazed cases with folding doors of 
‘them, by which, when the room is highly 
+heated and very dry, they can be enclosed in 
‘am? atmosphere of their own. In such cases, 
ernst and mosses can be grown to perfection, 
‘ind pendant plants in hanging vases give a 
‘Brazilian forest appearance to our happy Christ- 
tas homes. 


THE OKRA PLANT. 


The consumption of this plant has materially 
*{nereased within afew years. Mr. John Buck- 
‘land, of Monmouth county, New Jersey, now 
"Yaises seven acres per annum. When the pods 
“are in a fresh state, they are used for soup, and 
give off a oom which enriches the soup 
‘materially, while the less soluble portions of the 
“pod are softened, together with the seeds, and 

jroduce an admirable pottage. The “gumbo” 
‘of the South is made with this plant. The 
soup is always easy of digestion, and very 
“Mutritious. When the plant is suffered to 
“fipen, the seeds are latge «and hard, and the 
amount produced is very great; these, by being 
‘birned, produce an imitation of coffee, scarcely 
‘ftferior to the best Mocha, while the fibrous 
‘@haracter of the pod strongly recommends it to 
‘the paper-makers. It is perfectly evident to 
those who have examined it, that neither the 
aloe; the beechwood, ordinary straw, or any of 
the substances now mate use of in the place of 
cotton or linen for’paper, ‘ean surpass it for this 
use ; and we-are surprised that it has not found 
its way into general consumption.— Working 


‘Phe okra pods, when tender, make most 
delicious pickles. 


ITEMS. 


‘Proportion or Mauss anp Femanes 1x THE 
Usrrgn Srarss.—According to the United States 
cengus of 1860, there were at that time about 720,000 
more males than females in the United States, a fact 
‘ghpréecedented in the census of any other civilized 

enation. In most of the older States there isan ex- 
eesof females; in Massachusetts 37,600 more fe- 
smales.than males; while in Illinois there is an excess 
000 males; in Michigan 46,000 excess of males ; 
37,000 ; in’ Wisconsin'43,000 ; in California 
and in Colorado there are twenty malegto 

— Scientific Amersean. 


Pergo.suu row Kvrorz.—The Portland Price Cur- 


went enys,itheslarge whale: ship Omega,is about to |. 


oad petroleum at that.city for Europe. There has 
‘ Beer uo red fom thet port since Jahuaty Ist, to 
the-20th 4 of Beptember, 87,200 gallons of -petroleam, 
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and from the United States during the same time 
6,242,912 gallons. 

“ Cow-Corron.”—A .friend in Tennessee has sent 
usa specimen of “ cow-cotton ””—a novelty amon 
manufactures, uniting in its fabric both the anima 
and the vegetable kingdoms; being a mixture, half 
and half, of cotton and cow’s hair. It makes‘a 
cheaper and stronger fabric than all cotton for com- 
mon clothing. Its gray color, its coarse grain, its 
tough fiber, give it @ little of the old-time homespun 
look, when men wore linsey-woolsey. The mode of 
manufacture is by hand-carding, as practiced by our 
mothers and dmothers. if the pure Southern 
stuff that is fed to the Manchester mills should 
utterly fail, the lish aristocracy may be glad to 
hear that their backs need not go bare, but can be 
clothed with cow-cotton. 

Tae Exrent or Tae Oreation.—The distance of 
the nearest fixed star had been ascertained. It was 
the achievement of the illustrious Bossel. To reckon 
the distance of that star in miles would only Bewilder, 
We must assume another unit, namely, the velocity of 
light. In eight minutes light rushes from the-sun. 
From the highest fixed star it comes,not in less than 
ten years, and would require thousands to cross our 
galaxy. 

People often speak ofa trillion as a possible num- 
ber, The fact is that not a trillion of seconds-has 
elapsed since the creation of Adam; nor will. that 
number have elapsed until Feb. 1st, in the year of 
our Lord 25,825! for in a trillion of seconds there 
are 31,687 years, 32 days, 1 hour, 46 minutes and 40 
seconds, 


A TRUTHFUL AND GHEAP BAROMETER. 


Take a clean glass bottle and put into ita 
small quantity of finely pulverized alum. ‘Then 
fill the bottle with spirits of wine. The alam 
will be perfectly dissolved by the aleohol, atid 
in elear weather the liquid will he as 
rent as the purest water. On the approach of 
rain or el weather, the alum will be visible 


in a flaky, spiral cloud in the centre of the 


fluid, reaching from the bottom to the surface. 
This is a cheap, simple, and beautiful bareme- 
ter, and is placed within the reach of all who 
wish to possess one. ‘For simplicity of construe- 
tion this is altogether superior to the frog ba- 
rometer in general use in Cermany. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Mrat.—The Flour market is @ull, with 

a very limited inquiry. For export. few ‘hundred 

barrels good Western extra sold at $6 50 per. bbl. 

Small sales to the retailers and bakers at $6 00 for 

superfine, $6 50 a 7 00 for extras, $7.8 7 75 for 

low grade and good extra family, and $8 upto 8 75 

for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour or Corn 

Meal here. The former is held at $5:50.a5 %, 

and; the latter.at‘$3 50.per bbl. 

Grain.—There were light sales of Pennsyl 

red Wheat at $1.47 1.50; Southern do. at $1 46, 

and white at $1 75 a’$1'85. Small sales of Pennsyl- 

vania Rye at 97 0/98 cents, and Delaware ‘at 90 

eents. Corn is ‘firm. Sales of-yellow at 80 & 83,cents. 

Oats are steady.at 41.to42 cents. — 

Sxxzps.—There isa fair demand for Cloverseed st 
40 a 6 50 per 64 1bs, New Timothy sells at from 
75 to'$2'25 per bus. “Flaxseed is wanted at $3 00 

per bushel. v3 Os VOLS 
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